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10 THE COLORED NEWS. 


BEFORE our next number appears, the Royal Commissioners | have separate interests and distinct feelings, then may it be 
will have executed their task and dismissed “the faithful | justly feared that the liberties of the nation will be uried 
Commons,” &c., to their respective country seats and | amidst the corruptions of a House of Commons. ‘lhe Lords 
autumnal enjoyments. We think the interregnum a | are indefinite in number, excepting the lords spiritual; of 
fitting opportunity for giving an engraving demigting the | these there are two archbishops, and twenty-four bishops, 
splendid ceremonial, which is usually seen when it pleases | who are supposed to hold certain ancient baronies under 
er Gracious Majesty to read her Royal speech from the | the king; in right of which they have seats in the House 
throne. In the absence of that impressive pageant, we | of Lords, where they intermix their votes with the temporal 
think we cannot better fill our pages than in giving a short | lords. The lords temporal consist of the peers of Great 
but interesting history of the Imperial Parliament itself. | Britain, in their several orders and degrees of dignity, as 
Being the grand assembly of the estates of the realm, we | dukes, marquisses, earls, viscounts, barons. Some of them 
are surprised that so little is really known ofits constituent | sit by descent, as do all ancient peers: some by creation, 
arts. They have excited much discussion amongst con- | as in the case of all new-made peers; others, since the union 
stitutional writers, some contending that the archbishops | of Scotland, by election, which is the case of the sixteen 
and bishops, or lords spiritual, coustitute one estate, the | peers who represent the body of the Scotch nobility; and 
lords temporal a second, and the commons a third; but the | twenty-eight peers for Ireland, besides one archbishop and 
arliament is usually divided into Lords and Commons. It | three bishops. The number of lay lords is indefinite, and 
is summoned, prorogued, and dissolved by the sovereign’s | may be increased at the will of the crown. At present the 
voice. Its power is undefinable. Its duty is not only to | number of peers, temporal and spiritual, is about 410. 
“unlock the people’s purses,” bnt also to keep the people’s | The Commoners in parliament consist of knights, elected 
accounts; or, to adopt the legal language of Coke, “ parlia- | by the counties; and of citizens and burgesses, elected by 
ment is the highest and most honourable and absolute court | the cities and borough-towns. ‘There are 658 members. 
of justice ;” “the jurisdiction of this count is so transcen- | The Lords, except on state occasions, mingle together pro- 
dent, that it maketh, enlargeth, diminisheth, abrogateth, ' 
repealeth, and reviveth laws, statutes, acts, and ordinances, 
concerning matters ecclesiastical, capital, criminal, common, 
civil, martial, maritime, and the rest.” Its work is, “to 
redress greivances, to take notice of monopolies and oppres- 
sions, to curb the exorbitances of pernicious favourites and 
ill ministers of state, to punish such mighty delinquents as 
look upon themselves as too great for the ordinary reach of 
justice, and to inspect the conduct of those who are intrusted 
with the administratien of the laws, or disposal of the 
public treasure of the nation.” It can regulate or new 
model the succession to the crown, as in the reign of Henry 
VIII. and William III. It can alter the religion of the 
land, as was done in the reign of Henry VIII., Edward VL, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. It has not only changed, but created 
afresh the Constitution of the country, and even its own, as 
in the case of the Reform Bill; but in the former cases the 
changes have been, or pretended to be, according to the 
rinciples laid down in the people’s charters; and in the 
lettas instance, alluding to the passing of the septennial 
act, parliament distinctly admitted its violation of consti- 
tional principle and practice, but defended it on the ground 
of necessity, and as being only a temporal measure. It has 
never since been repealed, although the occasion of it has 
long ceased to exist, there being now no pretender to the 
throne, and monarchy being in no danger. Parliament 
derives its name, according to Coke, from every member of 
that court being enabled sincerely and discreetly parler la 
ment (to speak the mind) for the general good of the com- 
monwealth. Although the derivation of the word may be 
deemed beyond dispute, there is much doubt about its first 
application, It was applied to. the general assemblies of the 
state under Louis VIJ. of France, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, but it is said not to have appeared in our 
law till its mention in the statute of Westmiuster, 1, 3 Edw. 
L, A.D. 1272; and yet Coke declared in his Institutes, and 
spoke to the same effect when Speaker (A.D. 1492), that 
thisname was used even in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, 1041. It is certain thatlong before the introduction 
of the Norman language into England all matters of im- 
portance were debated and settled in the great council of 
the realm; a practice which seems to have been wniversal 
among the northern nations, particularly amongst the 
Germans, who convey it into ali the countries of Europe, 
which they overran at the dissolution of the Roman empire. 
Instances are upon record of the assembling of this council. 
to order the affairs of the kingdom, to make new laws, and 
to amend the old, as early as the reign of Ina, king of the 
West Saxons, Offa, king of the Mercians,and Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, in the several reigns of the heptarchy. 
Before the reign of William L, parliaments, or councils of the 
nation, were to be held twice imevery year, as appears by 
Edgar, cap. 5, the testimony of the Mirrour of Justice, the 
Institutes, &c.; but the Commons. 6f England, represented 
by knights, citizens, and burgesses, were not specifically 
named as constituting one of the estates in parliament till 
the 49th of Henry Iii, 1265, Hume says ‘ the commons 
were no part of the great council till some ages after the 
conquest.” Knights of the shire had previously assembled 
ina separate house; but the Earl of Leicester, whose 
attempts on the crown of Henry Ill. had been defeated, led 
to the subsequent summoning of two knights from every 
shire, and also deputies from the boroughs, who were before 
deemed too inconsiderable to have a voice in legislation. 
This is the first confirmed outline of a House of Commons. In 
the earlier reigns, parliament was alternately kept at York, 
Northampton, Lincoln, New Sarum, Winchester; Gloucester, 
Leicester, Oxford, Cambridge, and Reading, as well as at 
Westminster,’the latter having been the scat of the legisla- 
ture since the time of Elizabeth. The city of London first 
sent members to parliament in the reign of Henry IIL; 
while Westminster was not represente in that august 
assembly until the latter end of the life of Henry VUI., or 
rather in the first House of Uommonsof Edward VI. King 
Edward I., successor of Henry Il., however, seldom held a 
parliament more than once in every two years: but in the 
next reign but one it was enacted (4 Ediy. II. cap. 14 
«that a parliament should be holden every year once, an 
more often if need be.” This continued the statute-law of the 
land till 16 Charles IL, when ‘an act was passed “ for the 
assembling and holding of parliament once in three years 
at least;” but parliaments for a longer period than a year 
were held after Henry VIII. ascended the throne. ‘The 
triennial act was confirmed soon after the Revolution of 


of the house. e archbishops and bishops sit on a bench 
by themselves. Across the room are woolsacks, continued 
from ancient custom; and the chancellor, being of course 
the speaker of the House of Lords, sits on the first woolsack 
before the throne, with the great seal or mace lying by him; 
below these are forms. On the other woolsacks are seated 
the judges, masters in chancery, &c., who give their advice 
in points of law. The Commons sit promiscuously; the 
speaker only has a particular seat; he is elected from 
amongst their own body, and has an elevated chair at the 
upper end of the house; the clerk and his two assistants sit 
at the table below the speaker, towards the middle of the 
house, dressed in robes. ‘The seat on the floor, to the right 
hand of the speaker, is called the treasury-bench; being 
the usual position of the members of the government. The 
side immediately opposite is ocenpied by the leadmg mem- 
bers of the opposition. Whena member of the House of 
Commons speaks, he addresses the speaker only. If what 
he says be answered by another, he is not allowed to reply 
the same day, unless personal reflections have been cast 
upon him; but when the commons, in order to have a 
greater freedom of debate, have resolved themselves into a 
committee of the whole honse, every member may speak to 
a question as often as he thinks necessary. In the House 
of Lords they vote, beginning at the lowest peer and ascend- 
ing to the highest, every one answering ‘Content’ or 
“Not content.” When a bill is objectionable, it is often 
proposed “that it be read this day six months,” soas to be 
deferred until the next session, or that the period should 
fall when the house is not sitting. ‘The order of the day,” 
often called for to put an end to some discussion not pre- 
viously announced, implies that the matter on the journal 
should be brought forward in preference; and “that the 
previous question” should be put, is a another mode of 
defeating a measure proposed. “A call of the house” can 
be insisted on by any member, so as to ensure a full attend- 
ance; the penalties of disobedience being severe. Cries of 
“ question” and “spoke” implies impatience at a departure 
from the topic, or the efforts of a tedious orator; while 
‘hear’ is a monosyllable of double meaning, implying 
either derision or attention. In the House of Commons 
they vote by “ayes” and “noes;” and if it he doubtful 
‘which possess the greater number, the house divides. If 
the question relate to the introduction of anything into the 
‘house, then the “ayes” go out; but if otherwise, the “noes” 
goout. In all divisions the speaker appoints four tellers 
two ofeach opinion. Ina committee of the whole house 
they divide by changing sides, the “ ayes” taking the right 
and the “noes” the left of the chair, and then there are but 
two tellers. Forty members ave sufficient to form a house 
and eight 2 committee. There arevcoffee rooms attached to 
each house, for the accommodation of the members only : 
many of whom dine thore during-along debate. Strangers 
from the gallery may gct sandwiches, &c. at the bar as a 
favour; but'they are not permitted to enter the ieiens 
“The whole is under the superintendence of the housekeeper. 
Should the bell ring to announce that a division is dticat to 
take place, andito direct the messengers andiofficers to lo i 
all the doors.leading to the house or its lobby, an amu ne 
spectacle is beheld ; meurbers are seen running in all di a 
tions, with the utmosthaste, to get into the 1 dies: 


; 1011 
the fatal key is turned. For the icceuntdiatodets 


“strangers,” as all-spectators are indiscriminately called 
there is a gallery, but strangers are compelled S sri 
draw previous to a division. It is understood that vintke a 
are present by courtesy, although a ticket from a m tes 
will ensure admission; the former mode of paying one we 
having been suppressed. Within a few years, in “1 ee 
of Woodfall and Dr. Johnson, any person secon t 't a 
‘memorandum was instantly told to put away his aes 
was turned out altogether; and yet a special wall es Petie 
other extremity is now filled with gentlemen pat on 
undisguisedly ‘taking notes of what is Were hee rie 
ra r . . ty . ’ 

nee n purpose of reporting the debates in the newspapers, 


_ Gpours.—Odours resemble very muc 

instrument. Some of them blend eeety Scan & musical 
other, producing a harmonious impression, as it eee Uhaba tg 
of smell. Heliotrope, vanilla, orange blossom idea the sense 
blend together in this way, and produce different q see oe esiae 
similar effect. The same is the case with citron te aon nearly 
and orange peel, only these produce a stronger more 
belong, so to speak, of a higher octave eaiine 


npression, or 
$4, oT of smells ie 
patchouly, sandal-wood, and vitivert form a thir ay ert 


ments thence continued till the first year of George I.’s | requires, of course, a nice and well-trained sense of . ito . 
reign, when, in-consequence of the allegation that “a rest- | $¢1v¢ this harmony of odours, and to detec nee of 


t the presence of a dis- 


cordant note. But it is by the skilful admixture 


quantity, of odours preducin imilar i 28Si 

delicate and unchagigestte Percuen keseaaacd cS aot rat 
perfumes which strike the same key of the olfines oe Tes 
mixed together for handkerchief use, no 1dea ante 
awakened as the odour dies awiy; but when th 
upon this principle, perfumes oan 
sickly or fuint, after they have b 


miscuously, iden Bea the ministerial or opposition side» 
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Since our last the Royal Assent has b iven in 
Lords to a number of bits ~~ a 
A conversation took place between Lord B 
ROUGHAM 
ee aE peas having for its objeet to remove from che 
public min € impression that the i 
slower than it ought to be. a ea 


Some explanation took place respecting the wi 
Shae grants to the Royal Societe Py erin ie 
he Downing-street Public Offices Bill was 
: ; read i 
after an explanation of its provisions by Lord fear et ert 
The message from Her Magsesty relative to the additional 
supplies for the war was communicated to the House 
eto in answer to the Earl of ELLEN 
stated that there was no truth in th ; : 
ee ereas e report of General 
The remainder of the evening was occu 
the Turkish loan and the general condue 
severely criticised by the Earl of Eur 
of HARDWICKE. 
The House of Commons was occu 
Limited Liability Bill. 
On the question for going into Commit 
r tee of Suppl i 
Watxcor called the attention of the House to the Sriten ae 
in promotion and the distribution of honours in the two sericea 
_A number of votes were taken, chiefly for educational. scie, 
tific, and religious purposes, Sits 
A complaint by Mr. V. Scurty, 
newspapers to the British colonies 
some interest; and a number of votes on the Civi i 
ivil S i- 
mates were agreed to, as were those for the Se a 
ae are packet service estimates, se 
ne Sale of Beer Bill, intended to re icti 
peal the rest im- 
posed upon public houses by the Beer Bill of last Raine i 
sidered in Committee, after a division in which the postpo = 
of the measure was negatived bya majority of 62 to 10 ee 
The Carlisle Canonries Bill was, after a sharp discussion and 
a division, virtually withdrawn, and the Union of Conti a 
pes Bill passed through Committee. iy 
number of votes were then taken in C. i 
after which a message from Her Masesty Mate 
of opr supplies for carrying on the war, 
_ Mr. STaFForD called attention to certai ’ 
ing the medical department of the army in trices oo 
Mr. Dinuwix adverted to the report that a cod servi 
is of £100 per annum had been granted to 7 d Redroe 
aget, and inquired into the natu Rectties Ee 


re of the i i ' 
which thas reward was earned.— Mr. PEE, SOIR 


pension was given to Lord G. Paget a i 
r. Paget as having bee i 
pte Sor: engaged in the cavalry dharee St Beitie. : 
: ibe: a title of nobility were a disqualification, he (Mr. P 1) 
ould sce no motive for objecting to this grant. Th ee 
dh esta pensious to be given by the Commander-in-Chief . 
ate Ve pba the senior Colonel of cavalry ; a led ‘his 
ote — gal : ce ta against the foe, rallied them on the oth is 
Sree: ares them back ; and, under these combined oe 
: ces, if he had been exeluded from the pensi ie 
Sanne must have arisen that he was in mali ger S an 
one yey it.—Some further criticisms on the jie eas 
y Colonel Linpsay and Sir W. Gatiwry eran Pare 
> sie AL- 
Scussion of the subject was 
n the indiscretion which the 
aetin interfering wi 
ttered control of the U 
, e Crown and 
Nese otwithstanding the protest of the 
was pursued for some further 


time, and was at lene 
mittee of seme: ength dropped, the House going into com. 
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rise to numerou a 
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which had subsequently taken alice. FR 
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fleet in the Black Sea, 
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Majesty’s Government would 


ceeding : 
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consideration t nce of France. a matte i 
tory-issuedf shine an Prosecution of the war “s ret ee 
that the produetion ine not despair. Mr. chvaietomee tate 
the Government, and ne fein ea entirely in the Airction of 
act unwisely j ought that the H 
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History of my Life. By George Sands, Feuilleton of La 
Presse. 
MADAME DUDEVANT’S work has now been before the town 
for some time, but her snatches of life and real character 
charm us more than ever as she proceeds. How glad we 
are that she donned male attire, since disguised as a student, 
she ‘* mobbed it” among a party of intelligent young Berri- 
chons, and learned Paris by seeing all that men see, by hear- 
ing all that men hear, by plunging wherever men plunge, for 
the sake of getting artist education—of getting it cheap— 
and of getting it without being misunderstood or molested 
by the husband whose children she brought’ to her garret- 
home, there to enjoy maternal care and pious training !—The 
pseudonyme George Sand, which Madame Dudevant assumed, 
was adopted by her in all humility, and in no revolutionary 
assumption of the style and sympathies of Kotzebue’s as- 
sassin. Strange, indeed, are her details of Parisian life ; 
how attentively ought one to listen to her account of a regu- 
lar French emeute. She was in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg with her daughter when the street battle of Clottre 
Saint-Méry broke out—gained her garret with difficulty— 
pacified the little girl who was screaming with terror—and 
out-watched part of the night on her balcony. That was 
the night when fifteen of the seventeen insurgents who kept 
the bridge of the Hétel Dieu were surpristd by a column of 
the National Guards,—and when “ fifteen of these unfortu- 
nate creatures,”’ says M. Louis Blanc, in his “ Histoire de 
Dix Ans,’ “‘ were cut to pieces and flung into the Seine,”’”— 
‘The day of the 6th of June was a day of awful solemnity, even 
seen from a point far above it, as I sawit. All circulation was 
forbidden ; the troops guardea the bridges and the entrance of the 
adjacent streets. From ten o’clock in the morning until the end of 
the execution, the long perspective of deserted guais had, in the 
broad sunshine, an aspect belonging to a city of the dead,—as if 
cholera had carriod thence its last inhabitant. The soldiers who 
guarded the issue of the streets looked like phantoms, stricken 
with amazement. Motionless, and (as it were) petrified,—rangced 
all the way down the parapets, they did not vary by words or 
gesture the physiognomy of that dreary solitude. No living beings 
were to be seen, at certain moments of that day, save the swallows, 
skimming the waters with a restless rapidity, as if that unwonted 
dead calm had frightened them. Hours passed—hours of that grim 
silence, only broken by the shrill cries of the martins wheeling 
around the precincts of Notre Dame. ‘Then, in an instant, the 
birds would hide themselves in the old towers, and the soldiers 
shoulder their arms, which had been piled on tne bridges. Orders 
were given to them ina low voice. Their ranks opened to admit 
bands of folk on horseback, crossing each other—these pale with 
anger—those broken down and bleeding. Then the shut-up people 
came out to the windows and on the roofs, eager to plunge a look 
into the scenes of horror about to take place in the Crte. The 
sinister sound had begun. ‘The rounds of musketry, doing duty 
for funeral peal, became regular. Sitting on the balcony, and 
amusing Solange in the room to prevent her looking out, 1 could 
count every assault and every repulse. Presently burst out the 
cannon. Seeing, as I did, the bridge crowded with litters and 
biers, which came back from the Cite, leaving a red track behind 
them, I conceived that an insurrection to be so murderous must 
haye been important ; but the firing died away. * * Then, again, 
came a time of silence,—then the inhabitants came down from the 
house tops into the streets,—and the porters of the houses, those 
expressive caricatures of Property in alarm, began to cry to one 
another with an air of triumph, ‘It’s over now! ’—while the con- 
querors, whom they had only looked at before, came back again in 
triumph. The king made the round of the guais. The citizens 
and the soldiers fraternized at the street corners. The army had 
been in earnest. 1t had, for an instant, believed that a second 
July revolution was come.” 


Few who read even the foregoing paraphrase will deny that 
the scene is painted with the hand of an artist skilled in dark 
tragedy. But these student days had their comedy as well 
as their tragedy. In the company of her playfellows, Ma- 
dame Dudevant made some curious acquaintances, and en- 
countered some amusing adventures. One day, for instance, 
she took a last womanly leave of the English Convent, where 
she had so narrowly escaped becoming a nun, in her former 
search for extraordinary sensations—from the Convent she 
went home, got into her manly boots, and joined her com- 
rades, ‘the boys”’ of Berri, in a party, to see Debureau— 
the Grimaldi of Paris within and without the barriers. Listen 
to her description of a really clever clown :— 

**Gustave Papet who was the rich man, the milord of our 
Berrichon association, treated all the pit to barley-sugar; and after- 
wards, as we left the theatre famished, he took three or four of us 
off with him to supper at the Vendanges de Bourgogne. Ona 
sudden, the fancy seized him to ask Debureau, whom he did not 
know the least in the world. Back went Papet into the theatre, 
found Debureau taking off his clown’s clothes in the cage which 
served him for a dressing-room, took him by the arm and brought 
him to us.—Debureau was charming in his manners. He would 
not allow himself to be tempted by the smallest drop of champagne, 
being afraid, said he, on the score of his nerves, and having need 
of the most complete calmness for his acting I have never seen 
an artist more serious, more conscientious, more religious in his 
art. He loved it with passion, aud spoke of it as of a serious 
matter; speaking of himself, at the same time, with an extreme 
modesty. He studied without ceasing, and never became weary of 
study, in spite of the continual and even extravagant exercise. He 
was not anxious that the admirable jinesse of his countenance and 
his originality of composition should be appreciated by artists, or 
seized by persons of lively spirits. He cared only to satisfy him- 
self and to realize his fancies ; and these fancies, which appeared so 

ontaneous, were studied before-hand with extraordinary care. 

listened to him with great attention. He did not attitudinize in 
his talk ; avd I saw in him, in spite of the buffoonery of his walk, 
one of those great artists who deserve the title of master.” 

In the course of her very entertaining book, our fair 
authoress: gives a very extraordinary, not to say laughable, 
account of the perils which beset success in the literary 
world, inadvertently coinciding with every word which has 
fallen from Charles Dickens on the same subject. Her 
money. was’ begged from her as fast as it was made, her 
leisure was laid waste by malignant or rapacious intruders. 
Priests forced themselves in, anxious to convert her,—misun- 
derstood females entreated her to get them engaged at 
theatres,—social reformers bombarded her with schemes for 
the renovation of society,—poets of the people came and 
begged, threatening that if money was not sent they would 
commit suicide. ,One of these, by the way, when benefi- 
cently. sought out in his garret gave no sound or sign of 
life,—and on the door being burst open by Madame Dude- 
uant and her emissary, the wretch was found eating sausages! 
Then, there were English tourists who arrived to scoff, to 
stare, or to sympathise (note-book in hand),—some of whom 
she mystified by saying unintelligible things to them. Never, 
in short, have the pains of notoriety in authorship and art 
heen tabulated with more animated earnestness than by our 
autobiographer. We earnestly recommend a perusal to our 
readers. 


A Handbook of Dorking. Willis, London, 1855. 


WE notice this amusing little book chiefly because we are 
attracted to it by the oddity of the notices and puff bills which 
are sewn up with it, giving its prefatory appearance a protean 
aspect and chamelion color, which we certainly did not ex- 
pect to see in an otherwise unpretending little volume. It is 
said at fairs that the sport on the outside is more amusing 
meet than the spectacle within. So it is with the sheets which 
our eyes whon we open the Handbook. Among the advertise- 
ments to which we allude, is one announced by “‘W.Batchelar,” 
who is an “‘ undertaker”’ in Dorking, and probably finds his vo- 
cation a sinecure in a place famed for its pure air, that he 
“does every description of horticultural work ;”’ whereby 
may be meant that he not only coffins the man, but will look 
to the flowers on his grave, and ¢hat, as his advertisement 
has it, “‘on the most approved principle and on the lowest 
possible terms.”” Old Fuller tells us that Dorking was, and 
we believe it still is, renowned for its “‘ box,” and it is clear 
that ‘‘ W. Batchelar” deals in two sorts,—makes one, clips 
the other, and sees to the safe position of each in its mother- 
earth. But there is a greater wit than the coffin-maker and 
flower-raiser in Dorking. See how one George Wicks an- 
nounces himself :—‘‘ George Wicks, Town Crier, Dorking; 
Surgeon to the Parasol and Uubrella Hospital, Broken 
bones carefully set; joints neatly mended ; in fact, the whole 
frame undergoing a speedy restoration in less than twenty- 
four hours. N.B.,” adds witty Wicks, ‘‘ German, French, 
English, and Itatiau patients taken in and attended to daily 
by a native.” This is as facetious as the card of a literary 
tailor in Edgware-road, on which it was announced, to the 
perplexity of natives and the despair of foreigners, that he 
manufactured “‘slap-up kicksis, kept by an artful dodge from 
the knee.”’ The other advertisements are rather curious than 
witty. As, for instance, the hairdresser sells eggs; one 
hatter deals in gutta-percha soles, and is a tailor to boot; 
and another not only unites the two callings, but vends fiddle 
strings. We further learn by these announcements that Her 
Majesty’s cameo-engraver lives in Dorking, and that his 
name is Nicholson. There is evidently a great deal of beer 
drank in the locality, and probably much hilarious breaking 
of punch-bowls and tumblers, for the brush-maker not only 
sells but mends both. Then William Watts, the rope-maker, 
thanks his friends for a support which the article he produces 
is so well able to give in return. The landlord of the “ Bull” 
buys and sells that, and all other sorts of cattle, “‘on the 
most liberal terms.” That useful functionary the chimney- 
sweeper also offers to procure “live bait,””—and that no one 
may suppose that he alludes to the attractive faces for which 
Dorking has a reputation, the ramoneur emphatically prints 
it “‘ Live Bait, for fishing, to be had on the shortest notice.” 
The barbers seem to be jokers, and they probably might have 
announced of their clients as the grocers do of their coffee, 
namely, that each is ‘‘ roasted daily on the premises.” <A 
man-milliner advertises that “‘ Ladies residing at a distance 
are waited on by Mr. D.” Is he ungallant enough to de- 
cline attending upon ladies at his very door, like the Glasgow 
mercer, who told an angry female customer, when she com- 
plained that he would not come to her in her carriage, adding 
that she was “the Bishop’s lady,” that he would not so 
attend her even if she were the bishop’s wife! Then we 
have the advertisement of a second undertaker in Dorking, 
who informs his friends that his ‘‘ goods are let on hire ;” 
and, as graves may be hired, too, for a specified period, per- 
haps there is nothing incongruous in the intimation of the 
undertaker that he lets out his goods. Some of these petites 
affiches are also rather curiously emphasised,—and one of 
them is at once so highly moral and supremely literary as to 
warrant all the attention we have devoted to this portion of 
the book. A brace of chemical Adelphi inform the public 
that, with respect to the preparing of prescriptions, they are 
“‘ satisfied that the moral responsibility of the Gompounder 
is but little inferior to the Preseriber of Medicines, and that 
the skill of the Physician is ef no avail uuless carried out by 
the conscientious care and practical skill of the person who 
compounds the prescription.” In short, the chemist is to 
the physician what the blower is to the organ-player. Alto- 
gether, the Handbook is really amusing, and will repay 
perusal despite our jokes. 


Cheatcicals. 


Turs disgusting, not to say revolting mass of depravity and im- 
morality called Jack Sheppard, has recently re-appeared at most 
of the minor Theatres, despite the reported interdictton of the 
authorities, who still sufler it to be paraded in the bills of almost 
every suburban place of entertainment, as ‘‘ the only version”’ 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain,” and the consequence is that 
every gallery has been filled nightly to an overflow by juvenile 
pupils of a bad school, who having réad the pernicious trash in 
cheap editions of Ainsworth, are delighted at the opportunity 
thus afforded them to imbibe the poison through the medinm of 
their ears and eyes, and are in absolute raptures with the player 
people who ure kind enough to ‘‘teach the young idea how to 
steal” upon the most reasonable terms, and by express permission 
of that censorial enigma the licenser of plays. Plays we admit, 
are a blessing and a bane. A blessing when they inculcate 
lessons of morality and virtue—a bane when they pander 
to the morbid and unnatural tastes of sensuality and thieves. 
It will be seen by reference to the theatrical advertisements 
in the papers announcing the evening performances at the 
various places of public amusement, that this objectionable 
piece is actually being played at two-thirds of them. What we 
would ask is the meaning of this violation of the law. Are we to 
understand that the drama of Jack Sheppard is acting in defiance 
of the Lord Chamberlain, or that his officials have received 
instructions not to interfere for the present with the amusements 
of the people. We have heard it asserted in more than one 

theatre, that the authorities had rescinded their interdict—in fact 
that they do not dare to stop the nightly representation of the 
drama, its patrons watch their opportunity and assemble in 
some public thoroughfare to hoot and intimidate the Lord 
Chamberlain, Is this possible? Will that sapient personage who 
makes bother enough about an accidental curse or an exclama- 
tory appeal to the deity when discovered in an author’s manu- 
scripts, interpose his authority to stop the performance of a play 
which has exerted a wide-spread, a lasting and a contaminating 
influence over the juvenile members of that order, which, not 
exactly coming under the precise denomination of * industrial,’’ 
are yet, far, we hope very far removed from criminal. In con- 
demning this abortion. and in declaring it altogether, a dainty 
dish totally unfit to place before the youth of either sex, we shall 
be acquitted of being hypercritical, for from the first scene in 
which this precocious thief steals the portrait of Lady Trafford, to 
his escape from the cells of Newgate; in the last scene his 
actions belie his words—despite cunningly-contrived bits of clap- 

trap sentimentality with which the dialogue is interlarded—the 
entire play from the beginning to the endis a market which must 
and will ultimately supply the requisite drafts to the hulks 
and the colonies. Throughout the progress of the drama all 
his actions aud his language, bring him to the level of what 
he really is—a thief and a vagabond. Are we then to allow the 
re-production of this nuisance and remain passive. What is 
its intent? what are its scenes and characters? Can any 
possible instruction be conveyed to the youthful mind through 
the bellowing: of a great big burly fellow, who has nothing 
more elegant or intelligent to communicate than that he has a 

‘4 nose, a nose, a jolly red nose.”’ But this—even trashy and 
sickening as it is, is less revolting to feelings of decency than 

the intimation ‘‘in a box of the stone jug I was born,’”’ with 

which confession the hero conveys to his listeners the fact of his 
having been brought up in a prison, varying the story ot his 
birth, parentage and education, with some such jargon as “ nix 

my dollyjpalis fake away,” which in plain Englishmeans, literal 

instructions to his companions to steal anything they can lay their 

hands upon. We do not know whether this latter song is sung 

in all the versions recently played, but it has become so identified 

with the taste and inclinations of the lower orders, that no repre- 

sentation can be said to be perfect without it, and if it omitted 

it is as regularly called for as ‘* Hot Codlings” or ‘ Tippitty- 

wychett,’’ at Christmas. It is not alone to Jack Sheppard that 

we object. We enter our protest against any play or melodrama 

which elevates the highwaymen or the robber, the burglar or the 

bully to the position of a hero. Yet such are the heroes of the 
Jack Sheppard school, and men, and women too, are found to 
enact them, women! our very gorg rises at the idea. How 
offensive to delicacy it is when we see it announced that 
ladies (!) ‘‘unsex’’ themselves and pander to the rabble of the 
galleries. By the by, it is not the snasses only that patronized 
the peiformance of this disreputable drama on its original 
appearance, when night after night, and season after season, the 

greatest performers of histronic art vied with each other as to 
who could best pourtray the whole crew of blackguards. The 
diseased tendency towards scenic representations of murder and 
robbery—of bold ruffianism and exulting crime, of repulsive 
brutality and indecent buffonery, is not to be passed over without: 
acomment. The tale that finds its way from the table of a 
fashionable author to the boudoir of the equally fashionable 
reader, finds its way also by the medium of dramatic .adaptation: 
to the minor playhouses of the metropolis, the resort of the 
ignorant and the unwashed, and if the denizen of the east is not 
quite so quick in detecting the sunny side of the picture as the 
aristocrat of the west, you will find him quite as expert in 
devouring the poisonous horrors which are exposed to view in the 
shade. Ata word we would banish from our stage at once and 
for ever the monstrosities, deformities and theatrical abominations 
which still keep possession of it—those maudlin, yet dangerous 
dramas which exalt guilt and even invest crime and adultery with 
a palliative charm, the (Stranger to wit.) Do any of our 
readers recollect the impiety, blasphemy we may term it—of a 
thing called Frankenstein, in which the player is made to usurp 
the functions of the deity—infusing vitality and life into a creation 
of his own. Can they have forgotten that revolting horror entitled 
the Vampyre, the plot of which rested upon the gout of the prin- 
cipal character, who had an unnatural and’ horrible thirst for 
blood—human blood—and how he was made to ‘sup full oft 
horrors” nightly in the presence of fashionable and delighted 
audiences. And still more recently, only a seasomor so since, a 
the Surrey Theatre, which. once put fortlv'tolerable claim to re- 
spectability, we witnessed a domestic drama, in which the great 
plot consisted of a deluge of blood, which fell upon a table from a 
room above, where a bona fide traveller has just been murdered, 
and which for pure disgust stands, we should say, without 
parallel in the long list of brutal excrescences misnamed dramatic 
novelties. This: appalling incident it should be recollected, was 
represented at the Surrey Theatre—not at the Victoria—there 
they do this sort of thing withimpunity; but at a decent place of 
public resort where it was performed to the intelligent members 
who filled the boxes and pit of what we willingly confess we always 
considered a well conducted and highly respectable theatre. Now 
if the gods of the Surrey are formed of persons who contribute to 
the perpetuation of Jack Sheppard and Bill Sykes, and will 
repair to the theatre over and over again to see either of them, 
what are we to say of the pit and the boxes that positively 
applauded the startling effect produced by the sudden appearance 
and sanguinary shower of blood. The best lesson is example, and 
the Lord Chamberlain, who objects to a play which disapectates 
a king, passes a drama rife with real blood, and a catalogue of 
horrors. He therefore must be held responsible for the conse- 
quences. 


Anna Clayton; or, the Mother’s Trial. 
Life. Low & Co. 


From some little experience in novel reading, we can assert 
that the great majority of stories- professmg to. be of. ‘real 
life’? might be more truly called tales of Bedlam. We have 
seldom read “a story of real life” without feeling thankful 
that both the scenes and the people were safely shut up be- 
tween two boards, bearing on their back a gilded and lettered 
warning to the wary reader not to meddle further with the 
‘realities’ within. ‘Anna Clayton’ is the reprint of a very 
vulgar American story, intended to warn the world against 
the wickedness of Catholics in general, and of Catholic priests 
especially. It is one of the coarsest stories of this kind we 
have met with, and has not even the redeeming quality of 
being amusing. Some of the scenes are laid in England, 
and the English priests are made to talk a peculiar dialect, 
composed of American provincialisms, Irish peculiarities, and 
the remains of murdered grammar. Bernaldi, the family 
confessor, after kidnapping two children to confine them in a 
monastery, inorder to appropriate their fortune to the Church, 
is made thus to address the little boy on consigning him to 
“Father Francis,” with a very intelligible hint to ill-use 
him:— 

“No more o’ your pulling round me, you young brnt! I’ve 
had enough of you, 1 hope. As [hated your vile heretic mother, 
sodo I hate yon;—and now you have got to smart for all the 
bother you've been tome! Yés, and that little, pale-faced wreteh 
of a:sister of yours has got to take it, now I reckon! We'll see 
who’s:master round here now !"” 


Weshould think this style of authorship would'be undertaken 
on very moderate terms,and no doubt it has been, but whatever 
the remuneration paid for it here or in America, it is so much 
good money thrown away. 


A Tale of Real 


A Quaker lady, at Southport, in her 100th year, has made 20 
purses by knitting this year, and is going to sell them for the 
benefit of the poor. Her name is Mary Wright, and she some- 
times preaches amongst the Friends. One purse of her making 
has been ee “ the Queen, as a isha from a lady of 100 
summers. nother person at Southport, Mrs i 
95th year, and is in very good health. ey Se ee 
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Che Pust Week, 


5th.—Thomas Gainsborough died 1788. This very eminent 
artist, and one of the most distinguished ornaments of the English 
school of painting, was born in 1727 at Sudbury, where his father 
was a clothier. Like all the great favourites of genius, he dis- 
covered very early a propensity to the art on which his future and 
imperishable fame was to be founded. Nature, says one of his 
contemporaries, was his teacher, and the woods of Suffolk his 
academy, where he would pass in solitude his mornings in making 
a sketch of an antiquated tree, a marshy brook, a few cattle, a 
shepherd and his flock, or any accidental objects that were pre- 
sented. From delineation he got to colouring, and after painting 
several landscapes from the age of ten to twelve, he quitted 
Sudbury and came to London, where he commenced portrait 
Painter. To education Gainsborough owed Jittle. He was for 
Some time under the instructions of Gravelot and of Hayman, 
whom he soon eclipsed; and he was one of the few artists of 
eminence this country has produced, who never were indebted to 
foreign travel. His whole life was spent at Sudbury, Ipswich, 
Bath and London. He took up his final residence in the latter 
in 1774, where his fame increased with astonishing rapidity. 
His excellence appeared in portraits and landscapes, His portraits, 
it has been justly said, will pass to futurity with a reputation 
equal to that which follows tue pictures of Vandyke; and his 
landscapes will establish his name on the record of the fine arts 
with honours such as never before attended a native of this isle. 
These subjects he painted with a faithful adherance to nature, and 
it is to be noticed that they more nearly approach the landscapes 
of Rubens than those of any other master. Gainsborough died of 
acancer, and was interred, at his own request in Kew Church- 
yard. In his last moments he paid a tribute to his great master ; 
almost his last words were ‘‘ we are all going to heaven and 
Vandyke is of the party.’ Gainsborough was rather capricious 
and ‘unsteady in his social counections. Although chosen a 
member of the Royal Academy, he never associated with the 
members. At the same time it is due to his memory to say that 
he was a mau of great generosity. If he selected for the 
exercise of his pencil, an infant from a cottage, all the tenants of 
the humble roof generally participated in the profits of the picture, 
and some of them frequently found in his habitation a permanent 
abode. His liberality was not confined to, this alone: needy 
relations and unfortunate friends were farther incumbrances cn a 
spirit that could not deny: and owing to this generosity of temper, 
that affluence was not left to his family which so much merit 
might promise, and such real merit deserve. 
6th.—Prince Alfred born 1814. 
7th.—Queen Caroline died 1821. It is worthy of record that 
the legal advocates of this unfortunate woman rose to the highest 
judicial honours, viz., Lord Chancellor Brougham, Lord Chan- 
cellor Truro, Lord Chief Justice Campbe'l, Lord Chief Justice 
Denman, Lord Chief Justice Tyndall, and Mr. Justice Williams. 
It is also a gratifying fact that posterity is rendering some 
small share of justice to her memory. 5 
7th.—Bacon died 1626. Lord Becon was born in 1561, and 
was the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, for more than twenty years 
keeper of the great seal. He was elected at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, after leaving which he entered himself a student of 
Gray’s Inn, with the object of following his father’s profession of 
the law. In this profession, and in public life, he rapidly rose to 
the highest eminence ; and in 1619 he was made Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, and created Baron Verulam, to which title was 
added, the following year, that cf Viscount St. Albans. Bacon’s 
political course, up to this time, had not been very remarkable 
for disinterestedness or independence ; and it was destined to 
terminate suddenly in disgrace and sorrow. In March, 1621, he 
was impeached by the House of Commons for corruption in his 
high office ; and his own confession soon after admitted the truth 
of the accusatiomin nearly all its force: on which he was imme 
diately deprived of the seals, and sentenced to be fined, imprisoned 
during the King’s pleasure, and for ever excluded from parlia- 
ment and all public employments. He afterwards obtuineda 
remission of the hardest parts of his sentence : but he only survived 
till the 6th of August, 1626, on which day he died suddenly at the 
Earl of Arundel’s house at Highgate. Intellectually considered, 
he was so great a man, that his character and conduet, as an 
historical personage, are commonly, as it were by general consent, 
in a very considerable degree overlooked and forgotten. when we 
mention the name of Bacon. It is worthy of notice, as.a curious 
evidence of how little the delinquencies and misfortunes:of the. 
politician, memorable as they were; were some time: after his 
death known or noted in those parts of the world which were most 
filled with the fame of the philosopher, that Bayle; in his Dic- 
tionary, published in 1695, and again in 1702, has given us an 
article on Bacon, in which le does not so much as allude to his 
lamentable fall, being evidently ignorant that such an event had 
ever taken place. ; 
8th —Death of George Canning 1827. Among those statesmen 
whose political conduct: and) personal talents have promoted the 
national glory of old England, few can claim more exalted distine- 
_tion than this highly gifted and illustrious individual. He was. 
bornin 1770, waseducated at Eton and Oxford, and commenced 
his sanatorial career in 1793. From 1796 till 1827 he was-with 
some few interruptions connected with the administration; and 
on the illness of Lord Tiverpool he succeeded to the premiership. 
The auspicious prospects, however, which had been entertained 
by the nation, from his principles and abilities were soon clouded 
by his death which occurred on the 7th of August. As a politician 
Canning displayed the most liberal and enlightened views; and 
as an orator he excelled in all that can convince the understanding 
or captivate the fancy. He was. the author of a mock heroic 
tragedy, called ‘* The Rovers,’’ which caused a prodigious sensa- 
tion in the political world when it first madeits appearance. 
8th.—Lord Duncan born 1731. This distinguished naval officer 
was born at Lundie in Angashire, in 1731.. He entered the navy 
at an early age, and in his 30th year became a post captain. He 
distinguished himself at the siege of Havannak, nnd in 1797 
shared in the victory of Rodney over the Spaniards. After rising 
gradually through the intermediate ranks he became Vice Admiral 
of the White in 1794* His subsequent victory over a Dutch 
squadron, was rewarded_by the title of Viscount and a pension of 
£2000 per year. He died in 1804. 
9ih.—Birth of John Dryden. Dryden was the fathor of criti. 
cism and the great improver of English versification. He was 
born at Aldwinckle, Northamptonshire 1631. Having received 
aiiberal education he soon began to cultivate poetry, and published 
some encomiastic verses on the death of Oliver Cromwell. O} 
the restoration of the Monarchial power in 1660, he, with ‘the 
parasitical spirit natural to those who- intrigue. for patronage, 
exerted himself and.talents in eulogising the new-sovereign, This 
soon recommended him to royal favour, by which he obtained the 
appointment of poet laureat. He published various dramatic 
peices, which stamped him as the’ first-poet of the age, though 
the licentious allusions with which they abound expose him to the 
severest reprobation. He enjoyed high reputation to the period of 
his death which occurred in 1700. His numerons works were 
unrivalled for merit and fame during his time, and still con- 
tinued to be highly popular. Dryden was buried in Westminster 
Abbey in a grave next to that of Chaucer. 
10th.— Greenwich Observatory founded 1675. 
Captain Marryatt died 1848. 


THE COLORED NEWS. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDEN''S. 


*,* Our limited space will deprive us of thepleasure of answering 
many correspondents at great length, but we shall always make 
a point of attending to questions connected with literature and 
art. 

PRISCILLA ORNON, (BAYSWATER.)—Many books have been 
printed concerning the language of flowers, and in many parts 
of the country certain colors have still a proverbial significa- 
tion such as blue, true ; yellow, jealous; green, forsaken, 8c, 
A quaint old author makes a short dictionary of them as 
follows :— 


Ash colour............ Repentance Orange colour, Spitefulnesse 
Black colour.........Mourneful Purple.....2..... Nobility 
ISIUG lacoracceattes . Truth Sky colour Heavenly 
Carnation ............ Desire LaWNY) hl seneae Forsaken 
Crimson..,........00+ Cruelty Whites 2. sii eee Innocency 
Green. ............... Hopeful Willow colour.....,...Despaire 
Mouse colour ...... Feareful | MM OLLOWHGietvessccccees Jealousie. 
DLUIT Yat sasldcteenstess Secret Love , 


Dramaticus (THETFORD.) — There are many passages in 
Shakespeare which admit of two readings, but we cannot see 
the exact point of your question. You ask if “All the 
world’s a stage and all the men and women merely players,” 
who constitute the orchestra and audience? We have no 
particular wish to chop logic at our time of life, but surely 
amongst the “ players”? somebody must be able to scrape the 
violin, and in that case part of the orchestra would be formed 
at least. 

An AvuTHOR, (ABERMARLE STREET.)—We may say of your 
volume, as the cockney said of the pyramid at Eyypt—it is 
very big. If its merit was commensurate with its size, how 
clever you would be ; but—truth must out—the work is trash 
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— The Colored Heiws. ” 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1855, 


BEFORE our next publication is issued, the Session of 
Parliament will have been brought to a close. We ma : 
therefore, fairly ask what has been the result of eight long 
months, deliberation? What legislative result has emanated 
to the country from sittings protracted far beyond their 
usual length. All Englishmen take an interest in public 
affairs, and they are naturally asking, with very great 
anxiety, what measures have been passed—what imposts 
removed—what evils have been remedied—what obnoxious 
statutes repealed—and what, to sum up all in one short 
sentence, the ministers and parliament have done for the 
people? Numerous as are the interrogatories, the responses 
may be uttered in a few intelligible words. The most 
astounding of which would be that the collective wisdom of 
the three kingdoms has increased the national debt by 


‘twenty millions sterling! Added to this it has made Eng- 


land security for Turkey to the extent of an additional five 
millions. 1t has also sown, in all human probability, by an 
ill constructed convention, the seeds of prospective mis- 
understanding both with Turkey and with France. Can 
we close account with these items. No! ‘The repre- 
sentatives of this happy country, have unscrupulously 
added two pence in the pound to our already doubled 
income tax, and that John Bull should have a fair taste of 
the thumb screw of taxation which is preparing for him, 
they have unblushingly advanced the price of his tea and 
his. coffee, his sugar and his spirits, by the imposition of 
heavy and exorbitant additional duties. Long: before the 
session was half got through our sapient rulers had 
squandered or misappropriated all the money which their 
tax-gatherer had been instructed to levy, or the stock 
market) had consented to loan. “ Supplementary estimates ” 
popped up their hideous heads and with snake like fascina- 
tion cajoled into their capacious jaws two or three millions 
more.. ‘To this end the parliamentary folks have been busy 
—very busy indeed, but for results which would have 
benefitted the tax payers there is “a beggarly account of 
empty measures” indeed. Eight weeks have scarcely 
elapsed since the Premier first “cried havoc, and let loose 
the dogs of war,” but in that short space of time the first 
Lord of the Treasury has thrown over, without the smallest 
symptom of compunction, every important measure which 
his government introduced plausibly and promised faithfui iy. 
It is. true that his lordship reserved a sprinkle of enact- 
ments: as: especially necessary to mollify the beast whilst 
placing the burthens uponits back. But what even became 
of these sops in the pan? The Scotch Education Bill, the 
pet measure of the principal law officer of the Crown, after 
being before the lower house from. the very commencement 
of the session, was sent with all its imperfections on its 
head to the upper house at last, and there even the Duke 
of Argyll, with that flippancy which is his general char- 
acteristic was ready to undertake any crusade from which 
a cautious man would shrink, he even declined to enter the 
lists in its defence, and it was walked out of the arena pre- 
ceded by a majority of one. Another was the Ivish 
Tenants Compensation Bill, the reinsertion of the yotro- 
spective clause in which was the price demanded and 
promised, for the votes of “the Brigade” when a question 
of confidencewas impending, and the Ministry was in dan ger 
of defeat, but which was withdrawn when the danger 
was over, in spite of the remonstrances of the gulled and 
innocent dupes. But farabove all these in nothingness and 
insincerity, stand the limited Liability Bill which was 
introduced with a flourish of conciliatory trumpets from 
the Board of Trade, the vibrations of which had scarcel 

died upon the ear when aherald in the person of Mr. 
Cardwell blew a blast so shrill. and discordant that every: 
one stood aghast. Pursuivant Cardwell’s notes were to the 
effect that it was “far too imperfect a measure to be 
allowed to pass this session,” and so it shared the fate of 
the others. In noticing the final exit af all or either of 
these measures, we are far from saying that we regret, or 
that there is really anything to regret in, the loss of these 
measures, but we must recur to them to show what business 
men are entrusted with the destinies of a great commercial 
nation. With reference to the time also, which has been 
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expended in voting the supplies (admitted absoiutely ne- 
cessary to the vigorous prosecution of the war), it is not 
with that or the amount of the supplies we would cayil, 
far from it, we feel only that it is our duty to point out; 
we have throughout the session been hampered with a 
government which undertook to “settle” vital questions 
but which was either so negligent of its duty, or so weak 
and incapable, and unable to so utterly command the con- 
fidence of Parliament, that it found itself compelled to 
abandon one bill after another so rapidly that the session 
was brought toa most unsatisfactory termination. Finally 
whilst censuring Parliament for what it has left undone, 
let us give it all due praise for what it has done. Amongst 
the latest abandonments of the session, we noticed with 
extreme satisfaction, Sir William Clay’s Church Spoliation 
Scheme, and Mr. Heywood’s Bill for unsettling the Law of 
Marriage. For the alteration effected in the Sabbath Beer 
Bill the people have to thank themselves. 


! The 
out with an eloquence more touching and effective oe 
been ee ae the days of Lord Liverpool, but we 
sincerely hope that concession on this hand 
attributed to intimidation. ae tes 
ranma 
~ 
Mata Bene. 
During the parliamentary session Palmeison has gone through 


more work in the talking line than during any 
sions of his life since that of Waterloo. He has made upwards 
of one hundred speeches of his own, and, what is far more 
trying, he has listened to a thousand of other people; listened 
not like the mere logs and blocks on the official benches 
about him, but listened so that not a point should escape him 
noe didg it. He has outset, upset, talked down, cas out- 
auBLEC everybody, sometimes outright, but occasionally in 
us sleeve ;—and that is as destructive a species of cacchi- 
nation as the American merriment which consists in grinnin 
the bark off a iree, or outgrinning a gentleman’s wei he 
in wild cats. Disraeli only carried the brains of the Derb 
Cabinet ; but Palmerston Has carried both body and brains of 
a couple of Cabinets, a live and dead one and Aberdeen’, 
Worse than that, he had to resist the doubly detrem ntal 
operations of seceding friends and adhesive enemies; t » 
down irreconcilable animosities within his Ministry ; tats ed 
it of traitors to himself and to their own professions ; to ais 
off a perhaps honest auxiliary whose aid was ruin : and $6 a 
ever-ready tattle to a motley and multitudinous foe ies iene 
recollections of whose several grounds of ‘action’? was atic 
upon memory that Mr. Bidder when he was the Caleula: oe 
Boy would nore been puzzled to recollect, ae 
A “lady of rank,” whose husband an i 
are serving in the Crimea, advertises abl Tae 
wishes to find some other ladies similarly circumstanced atte 
may be desirous of proceeding there immediately to as ‘this 
winter, and who would be Willing to join her in iu fe ; 
suitable yacht for that purpose. We sincerely ho : bari te . 
tion may be accomplished. = Si eae 
Among the “ notions” imbibed by the Emperor 
the Third, during his residence as an exile in 
very decided preference for 


other dozen ses- 


Napoleon 
oxile England, was a 
the principles of free trade. 


ong in France; 
the constitutional system, which the 
to deplore, any 
Tecij bw ions would hay 

1 utt ‘T he tirst great difficulty in the Way of the 
realisation of the Emperor’s scheme is to be found in the 
who are liberal enough in 
nothing but the 


grand experi- 
iS purpose 1s 
aborate article, 
containing an 
: Showing how 
ave, in fact; been 
venue has enor. 


certain classes who expected 
gainers by the system, and also that the re 
mously increased. 

The brace of popular baronets, who res 
oe me ei respectivcly, have be 
ents, and their reception has been cor ial—we mi 
Serine hoe Molesworth pets akan coy 
somely. He has bravely earned his hon ‘ = 
of manly patriotism. Popular paiiselitte aie ite roe ig 
forced him into the cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, and Lord oH 
Russell’s political suicide has made him Colonial Minist 
He has plenty of work in him, is stimulated by a healthy 
ambition, and the theoretical colonial reformer will not | i 
the energy to prove that he can be a practical statesman ‘Sir 
Benjamin Hall has not the same force of character nor the 
same commanding intellect; but he isa good man of: aia 
and has fairly won his spurs. ‘To the natives of the Princi. 
pality his rise must prove to be gratifying. oS) 

The advocates of a stringent Sunday legislation have sus 
tained a defeat.. The Committee of the Hose of Commo - 
appointed to trace the working of the new Beer Bill Report ‘s 
unfavourable to the bitter observance of the Sabbath. [; ~ 
word, the Hyde-park rioters: have triumphed, Tord R <3 ; 
Grosvenor has» lost his Sunday Trading Bill, and the d sea 
Sunday tipling has been opened wider. ‘This js th ne 
pushing matters beyond prudence—the defeat of pibdict | 
good intentions but afflicted with weak heads, Th Sei 
recommeud that houses of ent ; ceeame 


ertainment be 
closed ‘at three o'clock—re-opened at five oot Se 
—in all an extension of two hours. and a half, 


traveller, whose existence has been a 


trates, is-to disappear from the Statute book 
once knew him will know 


present Southwark 
en before their consti- 


at oneand 
0s d at eleven 
The bond fide 
police magis. 
» and the place that 


him ni iore 
session, hastily taken up, and harshly caries law of last 
repealed, and: the repeal is. an enforced vere athens 


been wrung from the Legislature, 
oe oe may ponder. 
that they cannot make goo iti 
ment, and if they are pee fete fs ae ‘sa 
rejoice. But annoying Symptoms q 
The state of public feeling evolved } t 
strations has aroused the torpidity +f 
terrible fellows, Mr. Ernest Jones rea 
are before the world once 1 
frage, and denouncing as monstrous and 
millions of men who contribute towards c 
war In which we are now engaged have ie te 
representation. The speeches and. exhortation ee = ae 
Ment orators will sink deeply into the cia - pity oe 
i S 


Those 
Brien, 
for manhood suf. 
atrocious the fact that 
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to which they are addressed for there is just sufficient truth 
in them to work mischic{—to leave an enduring impression on 
excitable temperaments. Altogether, we have come out of 
this Sunday legislation very indifferently. We have roused 
the sleeping lion, and it remains to be seen whether we can 
testore him to quietude by the narcotics of the dram-shop. 


A LEAF FROM A DIARY IN THE CRIMEA. 


Monpay.—The fire was very heavy all night, but the working 
parties escaped with comparatively few casualties. The attack 
was made against the new French rifle pit, on the Malakoff-hill. 
It is said that the enemy did not advance with their former con- 
fidence, and their approach was observed. Our allies were con- 
sequently fully on the alert, and the reception the enemy met with 
caused him to retire with precipitation. The Russians suffered 
severely as they were going back from the discharge of shells 
which were poured in the direction of the Malakoff works. 

Turspay.—A powerful fire was opened against the Redan at 
3a.m. this morning, from both the left and the right British attacks, 
and was continaed about nine hours. The Redan answered 
quickly and vigorously, Our practice was most excellent. Three 
of the most powerful mortars in the Greenhill attack were con- 
stantly discharged together, and the effect. produced by the she'ls 
falling within the Redan at short distances from each other was 
strongly marked. They reached the ground almost at the same 
instant, and clouds of dust rose ufter their explosion. Frequently 
the shot from the Frznchman’s-hill batteries were noticed to pass 
right through the embrasures of the Redan, ploughing up the 
cheeks of the openings as they passed along. Yet it is doubtful 
whether much damage was done to the enemy’s guns © Often 
when cur artillerymen had supposed their certain guns, from their 
continued silence, had been knocked over, these guns would 
suddenly appear in their embrazures, and open fire. Even late in 
the evening, after the fire had been renewed in the afternoon 
against the Redan, the guns appeared able to apply whenever it 
suited the purpose of the enemy that they should do so. But 
though the guns may have remained for the most part uninjured, 
it was seen that the ariillery-men suffered severely. Behind the 
hollow between the Redan and Malakof hills part of a broad road 
js visible. This road emerges from behind the Redan hill, passes 
in front of the barrack and part of the dockyard wall, and is lost 
to view behind the Malakoff hill. Along this way men hearing 
stretchers and ambulance waggons were observed to pass and re- 
pass in-unusual numbers. In the course of the morning a 10-inch 
gun in the right attack burst, killing one sailor and wounding two 
others. It is remarkable that the Malakoff batteries bid not fire. 
Three new embrasures were discovered this morning on the proper 
right of the Malakoff works. They must have been opened during 
the night. The line of fire appears to be against our quarrywork. 

Wepnespay.—One result of the fire opened against the Redan 
yesterday appears to have been a considerable diminution in the 
degree of opposition made by its guns against our advance works, 
and the supposed site of operations in progress by our working 
parties. ‘Tle fire was less vigorous than it had been for many 
nights previously. The enemy made frequent use of fireballs, as 
if there were some suspicion that the fire of the daytime was 
intended to be preliminary to an attack at night. A fire broke 
out in the town, which threw a bright glare for a wide distance 
round. It appeared to be near the ravine, at the head of the 


south harbour, and was very probably an intentional destruction of 
some of the houses of the suburbs which were in the way of the 


The fire in the batteries has been yery slack all 


Russian works. 
It appears 


day. The weather has continued oppressively hot. 


strange that at this advanced pediod of the hot season the issue of 
summer clothing to the troops is not yet completed. Inthe light 


division’‘the issue was only commenced within a week past, and as 
yet summer trousers only have been given out to the men. It is 
stated that the suits will be completed within a short time; but 
two months ago they might have been distributed with advantage. 
The soldiers who have lately joined have brought their canvas 


dress with them, and all the men who are wearing it describe it to 
be an easy and cool attire, especially when on fatigue duty. Flies 
now infest the camp in such countless myriads that they almost 
They chiefly consist of the same species 
Mosquitoes and sand flies 
are also annoying, but do not exist to such an extent as to cause 
The execution ofa French soldier 


amount to a plague. 
as the common house-fly in England. 


inconvenience worthy of note. 
took place this afternoon in the plain of Balaklava. The usheppy 
criminal belonge: to the 73d regiment of the line. He ha:l stabbed 
the captain of his company, and caused his death. Ne was con- 
veyed in an artillery waggon to the spot where his life was to pay 
forfeit for the 2ct he had committed, and was attended by a priest. 


Only afew moments of suspense followed 
twelve men had been drawn up in front of the prisoner. 
these men were to fire ; 
the execution being incomplete. This proved to be a prudent 
precaution. The order to fire was made in silence, signailed by 
the movement of \the sword of the officer in command of the 
firing party. At the first wave of the blade the arms were 
‘carried,’ at the second they were brought to the ** present,’ at 
the third the shots were discharged. There were a few quivvering 
movements, and the soldier fell. 
ee ee Se: 

The Birmingham gaol keeper was indicted at the Warwick 
Assizes and found guilty of cruelty to the prisoners under his 
charge, one it will bo recollected died under his coercion. 

A firm. of attorneys having brought.an action aguinst a gentie- 
man of Yorkshire for their bill of costs, incurred bp his wife in pro- 
secuting a suit of divorce in the écclesiastical court against her 
husband on the ground of cruelty, the case was tricd at York, 


before Mr. Baron Platt, when it having been shown that the defen- 
dant’s wife, who is now dead, was a woman of violent temper, aud 
that her husband had not treated her with any harshness, the 
plaintiff's were nonsuited, on the ue that there was not sefficient 
n for prosecuting the suit of divorce. p P 
TA GCTTE: man named Andrew Moreland was committed ee 
at Liverporl on a charge of stealing two _£100 notes from a - “3 
the Exchange, where they had been leit for a few es Bea 
prisoner had got them exchanged by anemigration agent, stating 
that he had received the notes from his friends in Beltast. pet 
At the Stafford assizes, Mr. William Booth. coaldealer, Bisminn- 
ham,sued the South Staffordshire Railway Company, to recover 
damages for an injury which the plaintiff had sustained, bs re 
sequence of the train in which the plaintiff was running fou on * 
carriage which had been improperly backed from a siding on to the 
line. The company had paid £79 into court, and the jury gav oR 
verdict for the plaintiff, with £25 damages beyond the sum par 


i ourt. 2 = 
“Mr John Dalton, an architect, and who had hitherto borne a 
most irreproachable character, was conyicted at the Clonmel 
assizes of forging the name of the Marquis of Waterford to three 


bills of exchange for £1,300, and negotiating the mere Stcang 
affidavits in mitigation of punishment were put in, and t “ ea 
having given them a favourable Selim commute 
i : ne four years’ penal servitude. 
Peete SRAtnic easizes, eager Rawle, Jate master of — 
emigrant sbip John, which was wrecked at St. Keverne set 
last, was tried for the manslaughter of Eliza alee ae aS 
assengers who lost their lives on that occasion. a e€ bike a 
the charge was that the captain was not «rdinarily skt 


careful. The jury acquitted him. 


A ficing party of 
Yen of 
the shots of two were reserved in cise of 


THE BUCCANEER. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE roar of savage and licentious hilarity resounded through 
the island of Fortuga, where Taureau’s boat, containing 


Montbars and a heavy cargo of hides made for the shore. 


The notorious pirate, Van Horn, had just captured a Spanish 


galleon freighted with silver, and his wild Flibustiers did their 
utmost to disembarrass themselves as rapidly of their dollars 
and bars as they had acquired them. Montbars was seized 
with indignant astonishment when he saw the doings of the 
savage horde on stepping ashore. 
them was stretched out before a huge cask of wine, the tap 
of which they had thrown away. The golden liquor run 
without intermission into the cups held up to it, and it was 
necessary to empty them as quickly as they were filled; if, 
therefore, any one wanted a cup, he just held up his mouth 
until he had enough, and getting insensible, laid down on 
the-sands. In another part, the rattling of the dice box was 
heard, enormous stakes were risked, and, almost instanta- 
neously, the newly-created croesus was again transformed into 
a beggar. In another place the brethren of the coast were 
whirling round in the licentious dance with ladies of ail 
colours. Farther on two of them, inflamed by passion and 
drink, were rushing to deadly but legalised combat under the 
eye of a superior, and another party, with bare legs and 
heads, formed in procession, and were about marching off to 
the town with a view of offering up on the altar of the 
church, in the name of the fleet, a costly monstrance cap- 
tured with the galleon. Montbars was speechless from the 
effect which this scene of horror had. on him, while he was 
left to himself by Taureau, who had gone in search of a 
buyer for his hides. Suddenly a black maiden, to whom fear 
of death had given wings, came rushing-past him, and kneel- 
ing on a rock by the shore, prayed as follows :—*‘ Holy 
virgin, obtain for me from my father in heaven, forgiveness for 
the sin which I am abeut to commit, to appear before him 
ere He calls me, and that, in order to escape a life of shame, 
I throw myself, with all my sins, into the sea without con- 
fession, and the holy oil of the last unction.” 

With quick determinntion the maiden rose for the fatal 
leap. Montbars was just in time to lay hold of her, and he 
grasped her powerfully. ‘‘ What rash act did you meditate, 
unfortunate maiden?” he asked in a tone of reproach, min- 
gled with kindness, and she directed her splendid black eyes 
to him with an expression of confidence. 


“Oh, yes, this is the voice, this the face of a man, the 
You have not saved me from 
self-destruction with a view of sacrificing me to the savage 


beautiful creature exclaimed. 


lust of your brethren!” 


““No, upon my word of honour,” said Montbars, looking 
round courageously for the enemies whom he might have to 


encounter. 


“See! See! there they are already,” exclaimed the 
“Now keep thy promise, noble-minded youth, or, 
if not, cast me into the sea yourself, that I may be preserved 


maiden. 


from sin, and die by purer hands.” 


The young man now unsheathed his sword, when three 


Flibustiers, heated with wine, came quickly along. 
“‘ There is the black devil,’’ said one of them.” 


“‘Come to my warm bosom, and forsake yon cold rock,” 
said the other, while the third cried out to Montbars, in a 
“« The wench belongs to all three of us; 


do not, therefore, expose yourself to inconvenience,” my 


commanding tone. 


young gentleman. 


“The maiden has sought my protection,”’ said the other 
coolly and with firmness, “and whoever wants her must 


obtain her through the medium of my sword.” 


“Your wishes in that respect can be gratified,” roared 
the robber, and presently three swords were pointed at Mont- 
He was already 
bleeding from _a wound in his forehead, when all at once 
some one behind him exclaimed, *‘ Stand back,” and a person 
of imposing stature stepped between him and the combatants, 
a drawn sword in his hand. White marabout feathers waved 
from his velvet hat, which was richly adorned with precious 
Over his doublet of gold a rich string of large 
oriental pearls was suspended, and on his fingers he bore 


bars, who defended himself vigorously. 


stones. 


rings of inestimable value. 


“The admiral,’”’ exclaimed the Flibustiers, abashed, they 
“Three to 


one,” said Van Horn indignaatly, ‘and yet you dare call 


receded a few paces, and dropped their arms. 
yourselves Flibustiers ?”’ 

*“Justice is on our side,”’ 
who was the first to recover-his self-possession. 
acquired the girl on the captured galleon. 
was to decide to whom she should belong. 
act of tossing up the doilar when she escaped, an 
youngster, who is not even a brother of the coast, disputes 
her with us. 
the mastery over. us. 

“The maiden was just going to cast herself into the sea, 
in order to escape from these monsters,’’ said Montbars with 
the accent of noble indignation, ‘<I devote my life to her 
honour, be you therefore a generous judge, mighty admiral. 


The man who is so well acquainted with the usages of 


chivalry, I expect also knows its duties towards the ladies,” 

Van Horn seemed pleased with the speaker, and said, 
“You are, perhaps, somewhat bold, but that is a fault 
on the right side. May I know who you are, young man ?”’ 

The youth gave him hisname. ‘“ What! theson of the 
exterminator?” inquired Van Horn, delighted. 

“The same, admiral, and-my nephew; Taureau, answered 
for him, having just made his appearance with his drawn 
sword, with the intention of coming to the assistance of his 
nephew.” 

«« Well, you are no disgrace either to your father or your 
uncle,’ continued Van Horn, shaking hands with him cor- 
dially. ~ He then addressed the three robbers with great 
severity, and said, ‘According to our code, the-prisoners 
form part of the general booty, and I, as the admiral, am en- 
titled to the choice of three heads. I select this girl from 


among them, and present her to this young man. You have | 


disposed of that which was not your property, and, like 
cowardly robbers, attacked a single individual, which is in 
direct. violation of my orders. You will, therefore, sur- 
render your swords and remain on board as prisoners.” 


To be continued. 


In one place a party of 


replied one of the robbers, 
«« We have 

Heads or tails 
We were in the 
this 


Thus it happened that our just indignation got 


Domestic Exitome, 


One of the 16th Lancers, who composed the escort of the judges 
from the railway at Clonmel, having been scized with weakness, 
fell from his horse and was killed. 

A boy died at Berwick, a few days back, from concussion of 
the brain, caused by a blow which he had received from a stone 
in the course of play with his companions a few hours before. 

Some little sensation was created in the vicinity of the Leeds 
parish church, by the eccentric conduct of a bride that was to have 
been. A young couple marched down to church dressed in their 
best, and attended by bridesmaids, &c., each apparently very well 
pleased with the contemplation of the knot matrimonial about to 
he tied. Suddenly, however, the lady’s eye caught that of an old 
flame, and in an instant she dropped the arm of her expectant 
bridegroom, and threw herself into those of her old lover. In a 
trice a_coach was called; and before the astonished bridegroom 
had recovered his breath, his intended bride and her newly-found 
lover were driving up Kirkgate at express speed. ‘The bridegroom 
shouted and ran, the bridesmaids ran and shouted, and both sought 
the intervention of the police, but as officer “*No. 00” did not 
‘know any just cause or impediment’? why a young woman should 
not change her mind, and substitute Dick for ‘Tom, if the whim so 
took her, he allowed the coach to rattle off, and left the jilted 
bridegroom to wend his weary way homewards sadly and alone. 

The anniversary of the Queen’s coronation was celebrated on 
board the allied fleet at Cronstant with great éclat—salutes were 
fired, the ships were ‘‘ dressed,’’ and the French ofiicers were en- 
tertained by the English. |Our allies promise to return the com- 
pliment on the 15th August—the Napoleon fete day. 

Nearly 427 millions of newspapers are annually printed in the 
United States, 

General Mayran, who was killed on the 18th June, desired that 
his heart should be conveyed to his widow: the precious relic has 
been taken to its destination. 

The people of St. Pancras have behaved well in the case of poor 
Collard, who was shot by the assassin Barthelemy. ‘They have 
sub-cribed between £700 and £800 for the benefit of Collard’s 
widow and family, and have erected a handsome monument in St. 
Pancras Cemetery, Finchley, over the remains of the victim. 

The trees in the Champs Elysées have just had numbers attached 
to them, similar to those of houses in the streets. 

Ten thousand persons assembled in the park at New York have 
passed resolutions denouncing the Maine Liquor Law. | 

The Mormons in Salt Lake Valley have been thrown into com- 
motion by a reported discovery of gold on the Sweet Water; and 
numbers are leaving thé delights of Salt Lake City for the 
Diggings. : 

A cabman was lately fined 5s. and 12s. costs, for allowing a 
woman to drive his cab. j : 

Letters have been received from Mr. John Mitchell by his family, 
in Ireland, stating that he is about to settle in the territory of 
Tennessee, to follow the occupation of a farmer. 

The largest steamer in the world has been launched from Messrs. 
Napier’s yard, on the Clyde—the Persia, intended for the Cunard 
line. She is 390 feet long, 71 broad, and 32 deep. Tonnage 
3,600. She will carry 300 passengers in separate cabins, besides a 
crew of upwards of 120. - 

The funeral of Lord Raglan afforded the citizens of Bristol an 
opportunity of showing their respect for the memory of the brave 
soldier who sacrificed his life toa sense of duty. ‘The enthusiasm 
for the success of the war is seen in the really extensive and most 
creditable preparations which were made to do honour to the re- . 
mains of the veteran as they were conveyed through the city to 
their final resting place. 

The rank of British painters has been thinned by the death of 
Mr. Charles Brocky, whose tableauz de genre—with occasional 
flights at subjects of a higher order—made him agreeably known 
to our Exhibition-haunters. SP ne 

M. Michelet, the French historian, has arrived at Brussels, to 
examine there, for the continuation of his ‘‘ History of France,” 
the Belgian State records and the Library of the Dukes of Bur- 

undy. 

: Prince Albert has given Mr. Bailey a commission for a piece of 
poetical sculpture ; leaving, with great delicacy and no less wisdom, 
the subject and mode of treatment entirely to the artist himself. 

The Arctic Committee, appointed by the House of Commons to 
investigate the claims of the commanders of the recent Arctic Ex- 
pedition for a reward for the discovery of a North-West Sea te 
has come to-a determination to recommend that £5,000 should be 
given to Bapt. M’Clure. ; em 

At the last meeting of the Licensed Victuallers Association, to 
which the Morning Advertiser newspaper belongs, it was stated 
that the salary of the editor was £800 per annum. 

Messrs. Bass have several large vessels on their way to Balaklava 
with their renowned ale and porter, of which they purpose keep- 
ing up a floating depot of 800 tons, in their ship the /ariar, for 
supplying the wants of the army at a very trifling advance upon 

London retail prices. 

The Quarterly Review gives the following curious facts respect- 
ing advertisements:—Holloway, annually, for his pills, £30,000 ; 
Moses and Son, annually, £10,000; Rowland and Sons’ Macassar 
oil, 10,000; the cod liver oil, 10,000; Heal and Sons’ bedsteads, 
&e., £6,000; Nicoll, tailor, 4,500. 

India rabber promises to be the exponent of Yankee genius in 
Europe. It is almost the only article fully exhibited at the French 
Crystal Palace, as of American manufacture. 4 

Strahan, Paul, and Co. have been for their last examination at 
the London Bankruptcy Court, but the sitting was again adjourned 
till the 9th of October. The amount of debts already proved is 
about 390,000. 

A young brute was fined 20s. and costs by the magistrates at 
Leeds, for beating a horse until it died. Because the animal was 
so exbausted with a heavy load that it could not move, the mis- 
creant beat it on the head with the stock of his whip, knocking 
out one of its eyes and severely lacerating its nose. 

At the Paris Hippodrome, a battle-piece, called ‘‘ La Crimea,” 
has been produced, in which 2,000 men and some hundred horses 


are engaged. 


Daukrupts, 


Turspay.—Bankrupts—T, Edgley, Skinner-place, Sise-lanc, merchant— 
G. Hooper, Commercial-road East, shipowner—W. G. Brown, Dartford, 
clothier and outfitter—T. Bacon, Colchester, printer—F. Ga Chichester, 
grocer und merchant—J. Standing, Batters-terrace, Peckham, china dealer— 
E. Corker, Fore-street, Edmonton, timber merchant, coal merchant and fur- 
nishing undertaker—E. Davis, Bromley, Middlesex, licensed victualler, and 
Tottenham, brickmaker—W. Quinton, Birmingham, builder and rule maker 
—W. Farmer, Birmingham, nail manufacturer—L. H. Meakin and J. Farrall, 
Shelton, earthenwere manufacturers— A. Oakley, Derby, rope and twine 
manufacturer—W, C, Bodley, Exeter, ironfounder—H. E- Skinner, Tiverton, 
saddle and harness maker—J. H, Mills, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff merchant 
—H. Topper, Hulme, fLancashire, provision dealer—J. J. Brierley and 
R. Arrowsmith, jun., Manchester, silk and cotton manufacturers—P. Jame- 
son, Staleybridge, tailor—J. E, Dawson, Manchester, money scrivener, 

Fripay.—S, Gawan, Kent-strect, Southwark, victualler—W. Scudds, 
Blackheath Park, Blackheath, livery-stable keeper—J. Hayward, Church- 
court, Old Jewry, woollen warehouseman and factor—H. G. and J. James, 
Leadenhall-street, engineers—J. Meeke, Sheffield, draper—J. Scott, Notting- 
ham, grocer—W. Gregory, Sheffield, toy manufacturer—J. Hall, Notting, 
ham, broker, joiner, and cabinet maker—G. Pell, Welford, Northampton- 
shire, scrivener: ironmaster and malster—W. Trego, Gunter’s-grove, West 
Brompton, and Moorpark-terrace, King’s-road, Fulham, builder—J. wilson, 
Bowling, Bradford, Yorkshire, imkeeper—B, Kiernan, Manchester, clothier 
W. J. Palmer, Hotwells, Bristol, cattle dealer—J. Proffitt, Oldbury. Wor- 
cestershire, grocer and provision dealer—J. Mitchell, Keighley, Yorkshire, 
worsted spinner and manufacturer—G, Armitage, J. and W- ish, and 
T. Barker, Sheffield, Yorkshire, railway springs, railway carriage and steel 
manufacturers—V. Salmon, Brick Lane, Spitalfields, boot amd shoe manufac. 
turers—R. Hardey, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant‘and commission agent— 
W. Thorne, Queen-street-place, City, of Connaught-terrace, Edgeware-road, 
and of Barnstaple, Devonshire, railway contractor, and contractor for public 
works—J. Travis, Green Bridge, Caze Mill, and Bridge End, all near 
Newchurch, Lancashire, woollen manufacturer and pirnter. 
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ARLS’ ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE.—17 and URE and UNCOLOURED _GREEN TEA.—In| @ BPSe = ae 


18, Cornhill.—This beautiful metal ‘continues to stand unrivalled 
amongst all the substitutes for silver. Its intrinsic excellence, combined 
with its brilliant appearance; defies all competition. It is upwards of twelve 
years since this manufacture was introduced by Sarl and Sons to the public, 
and, notwithstanding the many spurious and unprincipled imitations, the 
present demand exceeds all former te ea ; thus giving a convincing 
proof of its having answered the end proposed, which was to produce an 
article possessing the durability and appearance of solid silver at one-sixth 
its cost. The magnificent stock has recently been enriched with many 
splendid novelties {in dinner, tea, and breakfast services, and never 
sessed so many attractions as at the present time. The Spoon and Fork 
Department includes all the Se that are made: in solid silver ; 
anorder to any extent can be immediately executed. A new, enlarged, and 
beautifully illustrated book of Sketches and Prices is just pu » and 
now ready for circulation. It may be obtained by applying at the manufac. 
tory.—SARL and SONS, 17 and 18, Cornhill. - 

. Caution.—The public are hereby cautioned that no article is genuine, 
ree purchased at SARL and SONS’. No other parties are authorised to 
sell it. 


ARL and SONS, Watch Manufacturers, Nos. 17 
and 18, Cornhill, have always finished and ready for immediate use, 
upwards of 800 GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every construction and 
attern. 
-* GOLD WATCHES, HORIZONTAL CQNSTRUCTION, four holes jewelled, 
and all recent improvements, commencing at ££ 10s. and upwards ; ditto in 
silver cases, from 40s. each. GOLD WATCHES, PATENT LEVER CON- 
STRUCTION, ten holes jewelled, with all the recent improvements, made 
flat for the waistcoat Pos et, from £7 7s. each, and upwards; ditto in silver 
cases, from £3 18s. each. 

ALL WATCHES sold at this establishment may be depended upon for 
accurate and correct performance. A WRITTEN WARRANTY is given 
with each watch. and a twelvemonth’s trial allowed; at the expiration of 
this period, the watch, if not prpraree of, argh returned and exchanged. 
A new, enlarged, and beautifully illustrated book containing patterns and 
prices may be obtained gratis. Watches will be sent post free to all parts 
of the United Kingdom upon receipt of a post order, or remittance for the 


amount. 
: SARL and SONS, 17 and 18, Cornhill, 


ASE AND COMFORT in SHAVING.—B. and S. 
COWVAN’S CANTON STROP, or Quadrilateral Chinese Razor 
Sharpener, renders shaving easy to the most tender skin. ‘The following 
testimonial is from Dr. Bachhoffner, the eminent Lecturer at the Royal 
Polytechnic institution :—‘‘ Royal Polytechnic Institution, March Ist, 1855. 
Gasohlemen, — After several years’ constant use of your Canton Strop, or 
Ciinese Sharpener, I have much pleasure in expressing uty opinion that, 
for giving a keen edge to razors. it is far superior to any strop that T have 
tied: ‘I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, G. H. BacuHorrnen. —To 
Messrs. B. and 8. Cowvan, Inventors, 164, Fenchurch-treet, London, — 
where the strop, &c., may be obtained, and of all perfumers, at 5s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., and 9s. 6d. each. Cowvan’s peculiarly tempered razors. Tooth and 
shaving powder.—Caution : Each genuine strop the signature of the 
inventors. B. and S. Cowvan. 


[LLUSTRATED GARDENING PERIODICALS 
ull inf tion requiredin the management of the en, Green- 
mee, eins Conder eator op aA the COTTAGE _GARDEN ER, AND 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S Set sts ee Pectiae Pt id 
. A Specimen Number free by post for four ° 
a ae P Office :—20, Paternoster Row, London. 


RACTICAL GARDENING in Cvs! Yao pecuiens 
and all matters connected with Rural and Domestic Economy, are 
explained and pictorially illustrated in the COTTAGE GARDENER AND 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S COMPANION—the only Illustrated Weekly 


Periodical devoted to these subjects. 
Specimen Number free by post for four Postage Stamps. 
nee Office 90, Paternoster Row, London. 


EGETABLE CULTURE AND COOKERY— 
See the COTTAGE GARDENER AND COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S 


COMPANION, conducted by G. W. Jounson, Esq., and Ropert Hoas, Esq., / 


blished Weekly, Price Threepence. 
fs — : a Office :—20, Paternoster Row, London. 


EUR DE SRN eet w ees tees CEES ee ee Se 
WEEVES & SONS’ WATER COLOURS: 
/ 113; CHEAPSIDE, LONDON... We 


+ EEVES & SONS’ PURE CUMBERLAND 
LEAD PENGILS of every shade. ‘ 


113, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON.” 
RN ea a a NOI tee 
EEVES & SONS’ MOIST WATER COLORS 


i d Tubes. 
in Pans an 113, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Cornhill, City, AGENT -for HORNIMAN’S 
PURE as wellas FINE TEA, 


which combines every advantage that this favourite beverage can furnish. 
Many who were inanie to indulge in the necessary luxury of a Cup of Tea, 
from the leaf being so frequently covered with powdered colours, are now 
enabled to drink with relish and benefit Honniman’s Pure and FINk TEA. 
“The “ Quarterly Review,” March, 1855, ‘*Blackwood’s Magazine, Jan. 1854, 
“Times,” ‘ Lancet,” Pro. Johnston’s ‘* Beverages we infuse,’ ali condemn the 
perniei us practice of colouring Tea. 


HORNIMAN & CO’S. y 
PURE as wellas FINE TEA 


is a restoration of the approved old-fashioned supply. 


the Hon. East India Company’s trading Charter expired, the Tea 
tnportet as the best, was invariably good; but, when the Txa-Insprcrors 
were withdrawn from Canton, the Chinese, with a view to obtain an increased 
price for the common Bohea, commenced to make-up this flavourless Autumn 
gathering, to imitate the choice Spring sorts. Bohea tea is therefore, now 
never imported a8 Bonka; each season the whole gathering arrives ‘‘ faced 
with colour to make it appear like the best, for which it is sold, greatly 
to the loss and disappointment of the consumers here. 

If the use of injurious colours on Tea, were disallowed, it wonld be 
impossible to substitute the brown withered leaves for the true black leaf 
Spring sorts. Horsman & Co. have therefore, introduced the most 
approved varieties, without any artificial colouring powder on the surface, 
in which old fashioned pure state their Teas are more even in quality, more 
rich and full in flavour, and prove in nse the strongest and cheapest. 

Dr. Ure writes, “The Teas seen by me in the Docks, imported by 
“‘Honrnraan & Co. are easily distinguishable from the usual coloured 
‘sorts; the Green, being free from the artificial blueish colouring, is of an 

«olive hue, and the Black has not that intensely black appearance often seen ; 
¢¢ both kinds are Pure and Wholesome.” 


MNornimang i Importers of Tea free from the 


Wormwood Street, City, London, | %ectionable ‘facing’ powder. 


They are sold by Authorised Agents at 3s. 8d., ds., and 4s. 8d., only in 
Catty Packets of 2-02., 4-Ib., 4-Ib., 1-Ib. and 3-1bs. Nett. 


T]ARMONIUMS AT CHAPPELL’S.—The Har- 


monium, by Alexandre, is the only instrument of the kind that 
remains in tune; from the simplicity of its construction, is but slightly 
affected by changes of weather; and is alike calculated for the church, 
school, or drawing-room. ; 
No. 1. In oak case, one stop, 5 octaves, 10 guineas. 
2, In mahogany case, one stop, 12 guineas. etre 
3, In oak case, three stops, 15 guineas; rosewood, 16 guineas. 
4. With five stops—oak, 22 guineas; rosewood, 23 guineas. 
5. Eight stops—oak, 25 guineas ; rosewood, 26 guineas. 
6. Twelve stops, oak or rosewood, 35 guineas. 
7. One stop, and percussion action, In oak, 16 guineas. ; 
8. Three stops, and pereussion action, In rosew ood, 20 guineas. 
9, Eight stops, percussion action, oak or rosewood, 32 guineas. 
10. Twelve stops, percussion action, in oak, 40 guineas. ae 
11. Twelve stops, percussion action, large size, m rosewood, 45 guineas 
12, The New Patent Model—fifteen stops, percussion action, expression 
ala main, &c.; the most perfect harmonium that can be made, 
in handsome oak an rosewood, 55 guineas. 
“ull descriptive lists on application. 
Smee Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 


TFADAME TUSSAUD AND SON’S.—King of 


uke of Cambridge, Emperor and Empress of the French, 
2; ey and] ative of Austria, Emperor of Russia, Marshal St. Arnaud, 
Bix Raglan, Omar Pasha, Sultan of Turkey, &c, Napoleon, Golden 
ie ber, Various Relics, &c. Open from 1i aus. till 10 r.m., Bazaar, 


Baker-street. Admission is. Napoleon Rooms 6d, extra. 


-PURSSELL, 


' prepared to supply the public with the uncoloured teas at prices varying 


Published Weekly, Price Threepence. | 


_ order to comply with the wishes of our numerous patrons, we have 
imported, direct from China, GREEN TEA in its pure and uncoloured state. 
The ingredients used by the Chinese in colouring their teas have been found, 
After analysis by some of our most eminent chemists, to be very pernicious 
and hurtful to the health. We are, therefore, in addition to our usual teas, 


from 3s. 8d, to 5s. per lb.—-HORNE, ROBINS, & CO., (late 


] Mansell, Horne, 
and Co.,) 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. ; * 


ae ol 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. _ 
BARLOwW's NEW INVENTED CASK sT 
PRICE 14s. Warranted to ; 
last Fifty Years and to repay its 
cost in Two Months. 

The action of this machine is 
powerful and simple. By turning 
the/wheel from left to right, the 
cagk is raised, wirHovr TROUBLE, 
byrona its level, so that any sedi- 

ent or hops recede from the tap; 

vy moving the wheel from right to 
eft it is lowered so impalpably that 
the sediment of the most limpid 
fluid by no possibility can get 
disturbed ; and the last gill of Ale, 
Wine, &c., may be drawn off 
perfectly bright. 

The advantages of the patent stand 
are obvious. JAMES BARLOW, 
Inventor, Manufacturérand Patentee £ 
14, King William-street, Mansion 
House. Mey : 


r 
ARLOW’S NEW-INVENTED SELF-ACTING 
SYPHON TAP, Requires no Vent Peg. 
Prevents Ale, Beer, Cider, or other liquors from 
becoming flat or acid, so effectually, that the last 


> 
A553 

~ shee pint shall be drawn as good as the first; warranted 
zs 8B to repay its cost in two casks of ale, Price 4s. 6d. ; 
=> Ditto with two keys, 5s.; Ditto, Electro-plated, 
& z muci used for Sherries, &c. on tap, 9s. each. 
S — 


The above engraving will explain its action, 

When the loose key is fitted on the top of the plug 

C (which has a hole opposite the air tube H), 

sufficient air rushes through it into the cask to 

cause the liquor to run off freely ; when the tap 

‘ te off no more air can enter, no more liquor 
ow out. : 


JAMES BARLOW, 14, King Willian-street, 
Mansion House. Established 1820, 


- None are genuine unless stamped with his name 
and address, all others are counterfeits. . 


STABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS,—WIL- 
LIAM CLAYTON and Co.’s Musk Brown WINDSOR SOAP has a 
high reputation among the nobility and gentry. In packets, price ls. and 
2s.—Wm. Clayton and Co.’s Almond Sand Wash Balls prevent roughness of 
the skin, and produce a delicate white appearance.—Wm. Clayton and Co.’s 
delicious Kalos Geusis Sauce. See M. Soyer’s testimonials.— Wm. Clayton 
and Co., wholesale and export general warehousemen, 58, Watling-street, 
near Queen-street, Cheapside, London. 


If atmospheric air is 
vent-pegs, the liquor 


THE 47s. SUITS. 


HE 16s. TROUSERS REDUCED TO 14s.; 
Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.; Coat, Waistcoat and Trowsers, 47s, 
made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, and thoroughly shrunk. 
HE TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COAT, 
the GUINEA DRESS TROWSERS, and the HALF-GUINEA WAIST- 
COAT, made to” order by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent- 
street. ' For Quality, Style and Workmanship cannot be equalled by any 
house in the kingdom.—N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. : 


CONOMY in MILITARY and NAVA 
UNIFORMS. OFFICERS in the ARMY, NAVY, and MILITTA are 
directed to B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, who supplies 
(FOR CAsH vet the Best Material and Workmanship at one-third less than 
the’prices usually charged. The New Uniform now ready for inspection. 
N.B.—A perfect Fit and strict Regulation Guaranteed. ‘ 


JDMUND SPILLER'S PATENT SELF-ACTING 
. BACHELORS’ KETTLES. | . 


* The most useful and economical inven- 
tion of the age; they will BOIL THREE 
PINTS OF WATER in less tnan TEN 
MINUTES, at an extraordinary low cost 
of ONE FARTHING, and without any 
preparation. 

They are PORTABLE, SAFE, and 
CLEANLY may be lighted in one second, }\ 
and require no attention afterwards. 

To Professional Gentlemen, to Excur- 
sion and Gipsey Parties, to Invalids 
(especially), and to all classes of the com- 
munity, their utility and application will fii) 
prove invaluable. i 

i 
i 


i 

The using them will not soil the hands; | | Ht 
and the time and trouble of black-leading _ | H i 1; 
the grate, as wellas the expense of coals, will be avoided. 
They will pay for themselves in less than a month, by the saving of coals 


alone. - 
MAY BE SEEN IN ACTION EVERY QUARTER OF AN HOUR. 
£ 


8s. d. 
One Quart Size (Tin) .. + Trice,each, 0 3 0 
Three Pint do. (do.). . . Ful eae ep sae nc OU SEG 


. 
. 

Ce EM ed | 
. 


Three Quart do. (do.) . 060 
. Three Pint do. (Copper) ov eh es ontehis 1G 22.0 
Three Quart do. (do.) 110 0 


No Family should be without one. 
EDMUND SPILLER, Inventor and Sole Proprietor, 98, Holborn Hill, 
London, opposite St. Andrew’s Church. 


Be LER aia Rs OS 
HIRTS.—B. NICOLL’S,; REGISTERED 
SHIRTS, SIX for FORTY SHILLINGS. Dress and Coloured Shirts. 
Flannel Shirts £3 15s. 6d. the } dozen. Three-fold Collars, 11s. 6d. per 
dozen. 42, Regent Circus, Piecadilly ; 46, Lonbard-street, City, and South 
Gallery, Crystal Palace, also at 82, Grafton-street, Dublin. 


RS LT LL Se EN RE nr 
ONDON AND RAMSGATE.—T. M, ORDISH, 
the celebrated and FASHIONABLE HAIR CUTTER and DRESSER. 
Ladies will: find his new style of cutting the hair, preferable to all others 
—it enables them to make a natural curl. Gentlemen can arrange their hair 
to suit thecountenance. Hair worked in Bracelets, Chains, Rings and other 
devices. Importer and dealer in foreign fancy goods, every requisite for 
the Toilet, may’ be had at 9, Wigmore-street, Cavendish square, and 6 
Harbor-street, Ramsgate, hrir restored, advice given on the hair gratis, 
Schools and Families attended. 


LPACA UMBRELLAS.—W. and J. SANGSTER, 


beg respectfully to announce, that in consequence of the great < 
increasing demand for these Umbrellas, the Manufabirers of Aisekarat 
Bradford have made such reduction in the prico of the material as enables 
the Paténtees to supply them/at the following prices, viz.; Gentlemen’s sizes 
on steel frames from 8s. 6d., and on Fox’s Patent Paragon from 10s. 6d. 
each. W. and J. SANGSTER, Patentees, 140, Regent-street ; 94,: Fleet- 
street ; 10, Royal Exchange, and 75, Cheapside. x 


IANOFORTE MUSIC, at Half-price. — Messrs. 


BOOSEY have published 126 of the most popular pieces of modern 
pianoforte music, at half the usual prices, under the title of the EURO- 
PEAN MUSICAL LIBRARY; also 20 celebrated operas as pianoforte solos 
and duets, in a new, cheap, and handsome form. Similar collections of 


Italian and German songs. Full particulars, gratis, on application t 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. ; 4 ee a 


ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER reduced to 5s, 

Ream. Three clear pages for correspondence, adhesive, 

fectly secure. Also, at 8s. and 9s. 6d. per Ream. F. W. 
turer, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


per 
and per- 
Ralph, Manufzc, 


~, BENNETTS <A 
.- MODELWATCH _1 


GOLD from 12 GUINEAS, 


Post-Office Orders will . 
prompt attention, * 


JOHN BENNETT, 
—— 65, — 
CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON. 


65, CHEAPSIDE = 


O THE VISITORS OF LON 
: NDON.—A 
Rie BOW ON chao While wone, More useful and attractive than 


” east, listening to the murmuring of the rounded by the sunny sky of the 


while having your hiar crate od can have your hai . 
eerie gy dressed by first-rate . your hair cut; 


in sight 
‘shampooed in the limpid waters of th i 
from the limpid stream. S n inf 

heads and whiskers white with premature age 


0 ty. 

2 New Registered Wig.—This j i 
ial hair, in imitation of the ak itis applica le for 
ription is scalps, fronts, bands, &c., without net, 
iiinst ba seen ea Dese wa cy a proper representation of it; 
the net, with the durability and beaut is 


shtness and tran: 
the human skin taken from of the skin. partings ; j is more lite 


OBSERVE.—HEWLETI’S HAIR-CUTTTx 
MANUFACTORY, 5, BURLINGTON senen 
uvrbahr hair Adel LINGTON AR 
Oxford system. 


HE WALLISIAN UMBRELLA 
or Rode ae CANE and WALKING-STICK 

: » 6d.; Gentlemen’s ditto, 18s. Ga, Carriage and Chai 

Ss 


Ss, Riding Whips, &c. Sticks ressed 
Taman ates t0 order or pattern. Uateduaroe withers 2 
© the address, E.R. WALLIS, 363, Strand, five tao ast of 


eter-hall, 

A tee CHTS ESTABLISHMENTS 
Gino ine Ta pens of Mee tC Palas, a 
ey a Risdessrars, Areseing-bags, and other articles of utility 


mache manufactures and bagatell separate ent for 
Wes, strops, parte, &e. Shingo oetele cutlery, razors, scleme 


Shippi 
assortment of superior hair and other toilet heey sted. An extensive 
eS 


G, MAIR-DYING 
CADE “G, and WIG 
es to every customer, The head chee seaallly). 


& PARASOL, 
EMPORIUM.—Ladies 


brushes, 


NEW TOYS, GAMES, &c, 


lish, are to be seen and 
German Bowls, Game of British Borex? Jack’s Alive, 


Pop goes the Weasel, 
Rockin &c 
TY size. 


Price 6d., or two copies free b 
Y post, 13 stam 
M S ps, 


ERRORS in Speaking gl! ER AT HOME 


LIVERPOOL GUIDE. ont” MAP.” 
297, High Holborn. . 


ARRIS’S 
igi of wale SE ACLES, the cheap 


reduced one-fo 
PECT GLASS, 
sale proves its 
the Bricah sos Harris and Son i 

Eatablishan poe Caution— Directly opposite die reter, 


BAss’s EAST IN 


DIA Pp 3 
cane ARELAY'S PORTER AND nati LE ALE, 


Bottles, Half-bott! i i 
Co., 3, St. James’a-street, ToRlon” eae aes Berry, 


(SOMFORT TO THE FEET 
go nei ie Se neu and oC 
; : 7 whe est ¢ st comfort- 
gouty chibi, ar Hest icSiget @ most valuable reliof = nee buntons 
© wearer, 
Waterloo Bridge, London, leading to 


PAPER WLANGINGS ! -- PAPER HANGINGS ! 
STOCK and an endliées oh ns all cian Sor hire IN immense 
CROSBY’S, 22, Lowther Are peice Pattie spl able 
in town or country. Cheapest hou rations cetiger approval 
and workmen sent to all parts. : 


XHIBITION of c 

2 N of y ° 

i KETS' IMPROVED G ORIN Gg by GAS, with RIC- 

Strand, opposite Chari AS RANGES, at the manufactory, A 

old and extray Site css Hospital, every Mond fi Up areata 
Tavagant kitchen range entirely superseded.’ se AA 804: The 


LAST 
1D) bere SUPPORTING BELTS OF A NEW 


fore aud after ACCOUCHMENT are 
treme lightness—a 


In 18-Gallon 
Brothers, and 


rials hitherto employed. mparatively clumsy contrivances and mate. 
Instructions for measurement, with prices Seee 
sent by post from the manuf: Prices, on application, 


a@ i . 
Pall-mall, London. aeturers, Pope and Plante, 4, Watenoosiea, 
, 


1 eae WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, AND CHRIS 
Regent’s Quadrant seethy t A OREAT BIBLE WAREHOUSE 65, 
Family Bibles, 215": rich ven ca street-—Splendid illustrated laren’ pe 

estaments, 6d.—John -; School Bibles, 


and best re 2-5 T 
selected stock of Bibles ~ ira 
mense collneany Erayers; and Church Services in sre are 


dom ; also an jm 
epot for De la Rue and Co,’ and Standard Works, suitable 


fer presents.—p 
G. COLLINS, 22. Pata, 


ny 
te) - 
¢ Maps, cRMisses, Globes, ‘c,, =a Ee Depot for 


See to merchants‘and shippers. retail. A liberal dis- 
O MOR® Grey 
DYE. UNWIN’ HAIR.— UNWIN’ 
Whitechapel, is NWIN'S ORIGINAL S_ HAIR 


HAIR DYE, 135 i 
‘ . a : i i n t sc 
or Grey Hair to a natural Brown or aid, sPplied Zt sane canard 
< without staining t ci i 
ell as pure Water. Sold in cases at re Cae 
- 6d., 4s. 6d., 


Private Hair Dyei 
6d.; Heads o Mist: Speed 


f Hair in half-an 


N and BEAUTIFUL COM- 


Complexion, removes all i; Nee LING.—LOCOCK’S LOTION, for the 


juvenile appearance. In 
BEDROOM: TORT POWDER: f, om 

iteness, arrest s 
ls. lid. To be had of Me Bante and Sweetening the breath, §, them a 


medicine venders, GER, 150, Oxford-street, Tents. wor all 
’ a 
lo a 
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N Su 
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